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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLE. 

Before a society whose members are so largely teachers of 
language, and conversant with the art of writing, it would be 
superfluous to insist upon the value of style as an element of 
power in literature. As the thoughts of the mind involve the 
highest of human interests, what can be more important than 
their fit expression ? What are the enduring books, of which the 
reading world calls for continually new editions? Invariably 
they are the books which are the best written. The sense of the 
world is keen and the survival of the fittest is as certain as that 
art is long. Considering that most books are written by sciolists 
or else by ignoramuses, and by authors who have never learned 
the rudipients of literary art, is it any wonder that they nearly all 
perish almost as soon as they are born? Perfection in style, 
indeed, is rarely or never found. As Alexander Smith sought 
through all literature — and sought in vain, — for 

" A poem round and perfect as a star," 

so the perfect style is far to seek and hard to find. Style is 
not merely, as some conceive, manner independent of matter ; it 
is not merely the dress of thought, but the living body of 
thought itself 

The first requisites of a good style (it is trite enough to remind 
you) are clearness, simplicity, and force; and first and most 
indispensable of these is clearness. An obscure writer may be 
read by scholars, and may produce books which are packed full 
of learning; but he will be left unread by the mass, even of 
intelligent readers. And as clearness of vision is essential to 
clearness of utterance, he who would cultivate a wide audience 
of readers must have insight and perceptive faculties of a high 
order. A confused brain can produce only a muddled and 
confused statement, while the mind in which thoughts lie in 
clear and natural order instinctively clothes them in language of 
corresponding clearness. " As for me," says Montaigne, " may 
I never use any other language than what is understood in the 
markets of Paris." And the perennial favor which the reading 
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world has bestowed upon the ' Essays ' of this attractive writer 
is a tribute to his clearness of style, more than to the originality 
of his thought. 

Simplicity in writing, judged by the example of many who 
take great pains to get as far away from it as possible, is of more 
doubtful merit. Yet the noblest compositions are, as a rule, the 
simplest in form — the most free from grandiloquence and ex- 
aggeration. Expert jurists will tell you that the worst statement 
that can be made of any case, is overstatement. This is the easily 
besetting vice of callow thinkers and undisciplined imaginations. 
They are perpetually straining after an effect; through some 
trick of words, or some high-sounding period, they seek to 
captivate the reader or hearer. They wander off into flowery 
meads of rhetoric, forgetting that the straight line is the shortest 
road between two points. There is no temptation so hard to 
resist by a young writer (and by many an old one) as the 
temptation of fine writing. Some seek out the most elegant and 
ornamental words, eschewing the plainer and more common ; 
some " drive a substantive and six " ; some interlard their Eng- 
lish with phrases from foreign languages ; some pile metaphor 
upon metaphor; some parade inapposite quotations from the 
poets by the yard ; some load down their sentences by sesquipe- 
dalian phrases, or, as Goldsmith has it — ^by " words of learned 
length and thundering sound." Tlie more of this pomposity they 
affect, the farther do they go from the simplicity of nature. In- 
stead of adding weight or effect to their utterances, they become 
overburdened with extraneous ornament, and fail of impressing 
the mind, which a simple, straightforward style of composition un- 
failingly accomplishes. Even some great writers, like Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, have so cultivated the grandiose style, as to spoil what 
were otherwise good literature by a pompous and artificial 
diction. This was well satirised by Goldsmith, who, according 
to Boswell, said to Johnson, " Doctor, if you were to write a fable 
about little fishes, you would make the little fishes talk like 
whales." In the eloquence of the bar or the pulpit, the simplest 
idiomatic English is the most effective. All the rhetorical fire- 
works of Counsellor Charles Phillips cannot save his speeches 
from oblivion : but the chaste eloquence of Curran, and the 
rugged force of Grattan satisfy the taste, and linger in the 
memory. 
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The third requisite of a good style is force, or, as some would 
prefer to call it, strength. This characteristic is by no means 
divorced from the aesthetic element — but genuine beauty of 
style is commonly associated with strength, clearness and sim- 
plicity. The charm which is conveyed by a graceful, flowing, 
and nervous diction, whether in prose or verse, is most felt when 
the language has a natural power inherent in the perfect union 
of the sense and the sound. This element of force is never 
acquired by the too ambitious writers who strain after it: it 
resides in the apt expression of the thought by the very words 
which the thought obviously suggests. What some people call 
strong writing, and which consists in a piling up of superlatives, 
or the use of high-sounding adjectives, is actually the reverse of 
forcible. Such a writer is the weaker by every superfluous 
word which he adds to his sentence. "The empty vessel makes 
the greatest sound," Shakespeare^ says : and many a sonorous 
sentence, closely analysed, convicts its author of parading in a 
lion's skin, when he is in fact only an egregious ass. 

As an example of the union in a single sentence of the three 
requisites of a good style — clearness, simplicity, and force, take 
the following, from an eminent writer of our own day : 

" It is easy in the world to live after the world's opinion : it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own : but the great man is he 
who, in the midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude.'' 

Among the modern languages, the German is most frequently 
cited as wanting in adaptation to a literary style uniting the 
cardinal requisites of simplicity, clearness, and force. Its 
structure, involving, in the hands of most writers, much invo- 
lution and many parenthetical sentences, tends to obscurity and 
heaviness, rather than to euphony, perspicuity and grace. 

Among the writers of Germany, Goethe stands in literary skill 
pre-eminent. Dealing with a difficult language, whose cumbrous 
construction lends itself to the highest literary art reluctantly, he 
has redeemed it from the reproach brought against it as being 
a slow, circuitous vehicle of thought, and unfitted for works of 
poetry and imagination. A whimsical critic declares that no 
modern language supplies so many illustrations of the art of 
carrying things too far as the German. That language, he says, 
has seven deadly sins, namely : 
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" Too many books in the language : 
Too many sentences in a book : 
Too many words in a sentence : 
Too many syllables in a word : 
Too many letters in a syllable : 
Too many strokes in a letter : and 
Too much black in a stroke." 

However much the vast literary fecundity of Germany, in 
Gothic-printed works which are written in a style the reverse of 
attractive, may justify this sardonic judgment, there is enough 
of genius and of clearly expressed thought in the modem 
German literature to silence cavil, and to illustrate the annals of 
any nation. Goethe, who ranks confessedly at the head of 
German writers, has suffered from the exaggerated and indis- 
criminate praise of his countrymen. Thus, Prof Hermann 
Grimm calls ' Faust ' " the greatest work of the greatest poet of 
all times and of all peoples " ; and another German naively tells 
us, — " the Eternal created Goethe to be a guide to the universe." 
On the other hand, a keen French critic, Edmond Scherer, finds 
him " heavy and fatiguing," and will never forget the repeated 
acts of self-sacrifice which it cost him to finish ' Wilhelm Meister,' 
and the ' Elective Affinities ' : and even Niebuhr calls ' Wilhelm 
Meister' " a menagerie of tame animals." 

If we wonder at these opposite judgments, let us parallel them 
by one of Goethe's own. He said of his reading of Dante's great 
poem, that he found the " Inferno " abominable, the " Purgatorio " 
dubious, and the " Paradiso " tiresome. The exact truth is, that 
the great Coryphaeus of German literature often wrote under the 
inspiration of an unwilling Muse. If he has written some things 
with a perfection of style seldom achieved, he has also produced 
much with a feebleness quite unworthy of his fame. The second 
part of " Faust " is full of choke-pears even to him who is lost in 
admiration of the first. In its composition, the reflective, the 
symbolic, the abstract, and the didactic overlay the poetic art, 
and quite hide it from view. It well illustrates the intense 
idealism of the German mind, which is foreign to the simple and 
natural realism without which no creation of the intellect can 
attain effective expression. The philosophy of art has in Goethe 
too much absorbed the artist. His prose is often loose, weak, 
and diffuse ; but it is in his lyric poems and in the first part of 
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" Faust " that the imagination interpenetrates and informs the 
style, and there is not a feeble line to be found. 

The French language, while it may not be quite worthy of the 
very high praise of De Quincey, that " we may look in vain in 
its copious literature for one obscure or involved sentence," is 
yet eminently adapted to the purposes of literary art. Its easy, 
natural, and graceful flow gives, as it were, wings to expression. 
Nothing can be clearer than the structure of the average French 
sentence. 

Yet this free and flexible language, in the hands of a too 
ambitious school of writers, was put to unnatural uses, losing 
much of its native charm. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
examples of the artificial style are to be found in the classic 
French tragedy, upon which generations of literary Frenchmen 
were fed, until Victor Hugo supplanted it by the daring inno- 
vations of the free romantic school. The characteristic of this 
conventional style is its slavish subserviency to exact rules of 
composition. Corneille, Racine, and a host of lesser dramatists, 
carried the classic style of treatment to its ultimate in a pompous 
and monotonous diction, and a Procrustean versification, in which 
every line must be a precise Alexandrine, and be rounded out 
with a perfect rhyme. The result is seen in a consummately 
mechanical style, in which all native freedom, grace and spon- 
taneity disappear, and the dull, unvarying round of monotonous 
lines tires the patience of the reader. 

En trag^die on voit la dure n^cessit^ 
De balancer toujours, toujours balancer. 

The French tragedy thus became a synonym for artificiality, and 
the unhappy student of the dramatic art, condemned to the 
ceaseless revolution of this literary treadmill, became first weary, 
then disgusted, and finally exasperated. It furnishes a pointed 
example of a style to be avoided, showing how even so lively 
and flexible a language as the French may be spoiled for effective 
literary art by too much rule. 

Even so great a master of style as Voltaire was hampered in 
his tragedies by the gyves of this conventional and tyrannous 
system. But, in his prose writings, he exhibits a uniformly free, 
vigorous and pleasing style, of pellucid clearness and strength. 
His greatness, indeed, is now fully recognized as consisting not 
in the thought or originality of his works, but in that felicity of 
literary expression in which he is unsurpassed. 
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Another famous name in French letters, Rousseau, was pre- 
eminent in the descriptive power with which the beauties of 
nature and the human emotions are displayed in his writings. 
He was the first in his nation to give fit and powerful utterance 
to the language of sentiment ; and while mingled with triviality 
and exaggeration, his ardent expression of the influence of natural 
scenery upon the feelings, gives a color and tone to his style 
almost unmatched in literature. So great a writer as John Ruskin 
owes much to Rousseau ; and while it is fashionable to decry the 
sentimental school of writing, and it is quite true that it is full 
of bad models, yet we look in vain for the weaknesses and 
absurdities of its modern disciples, in the fascinating pages of its 
great founder. 

In the style of Victor Hugo, we have an example of great 
power of language, combined in his best work with rare beauty 
and versatility. In his lyric poetry, " Les Orientales " display a 
richness of coloring, and a wealth of imagination which bring us 
face to face with the romance of the East. The French language 
had never before arrived at such a degree of flexibility and 
beauty of poetic diction. The poetry of Hugo is distinguished 
for harmony, delicacy, smoothness of rhythm, and profusion of 
imagery. In his prose writings, this author has marked and 
characteristic merits and defects. The style of his ' Napoleon le 
Petit' is bold, vivid, aggressive, intense, full of epigrammatic 
point, and adorned with literary and historical allusion. He 
deals often in climax and sometimes in hyperbole. He stardes 
us by the boldness and the vigor of his thought, no less than by 
the intensity of his style. And in the best of his fictions, ' Les 
Mis^rables,' what life, what imagery, what color, what energy, 
are diffused throughout the work, instead of the pale and blood- 
less platitudes of the correct but comparatively barren school of 
fiction. 

If we seek for examples of the best and highest style of which 
our own language is capable, we must even go back to the age 
of Elizabeth, teeming with writers of native energy, freedom, 
beauty of expression, flexibility, richness, dignity, sweetness, 
melody, and imaginative power. Among the galaxy of great 
writers who illustrated that period and the reign immediately 
succeeding in England, or from 1560 to 1625, Shakespeare was 
the greatest. 
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So vast a literature of criticism has grown up about Shake- 
speare's personal, poetical, and metaphysical characteristerics, 
that the commentators haye somehow failed to do entire justice 
to his style. Yet it is this which differences him from all the 
dramatists of his own wonderful age, and, in a still more marked 
degree, from all dramatic poets who have succeeded him. 
Shakespeare's style is singularly free from those vices of extrava- 
gance, obscurity, pedantry and feebleness, which have carried 
down to oblivion so many once famous writers. If he is not 
always natural, he comes nearer to the simplicity of nature than 
any other. In his finest passages, he attained a mastery of our 
language unapproached in literature. He has energy, grace, 
majesty, tenderness, eloquence, sweetness, pathos, melody, purity, 
flexibility, strength — every quaUty, in short, by which expression 
can move or please or captivate the mind. His power of conden- 
sation, of close and impressive statement, is marvellous. If you 
think him overrated, test him by trying to find a parallel, in any 
other writer, of the great and memorable thoughts enshrined in 
the fewest words, which so abound in Shakespeare. Men have 
foolishly tried to account for him by fathering all that magnificent 
literary brood upon Lord Bacon — a writer who may well be 
contrasted, but not compared, with Shakespeare. Try them both 
by that unerring standard, their characteristic styles. Bacon's is 
grave, sententious, heavy with ancient learning, often cumber- 
some and a weariness to the reader. Shakespeare's is free, 
graceful, light, flowing and conspicuously modern. These differ- 
ences are not occasional, they are structural and organic. Nor is 
it in his graver philosophical works alone that Bacon's style is 
thus labored and unimaginative. In his ' Elssays,' which he him- 
self called his recreations, it is still stiff, archaic. Latinised and 
formal. As Emerson said of Swedenborg's writings, — " No 
bird ever sang in all these gardens of the dead." 

Bacon set so litde store by our noble English speech — the 
speech of Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare, — that he spent his 
later years in translating his own works from English into Latin, 
fearful lest the language of his country should not long survive 
him. To conceive that such a mind, however great in its own 
chosen sphere, could have produced that marvellous series of 
compositions, instinct with poetic fire, that immortal gallery of 
original characters which we owe to Shakespeare, is like " a tale 
told by an idiot." 
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The eminent philologist, George P. Marsh, records, that while 
in Shakespeare's vocabulary the words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
form from 85 to 90 per cent, of the whole, the little volume of 
Bacon's ' Essays ' alone contains as large a number of words and 
phrases no longer employed in our language, as the whole of 
Milton's poetical works. 

To him who has any adequate acquaintance with the writings 
of Bacon and the plays of Shakespeare, that saying of Carlyle 
will appear no hyperbole — that " Lord Bacon could as easily 
have created this planet, as he could have written Hamlet." We 
may grant that there is much trash in Shakespeare — so also 
there are many spots upon the sun. There are errors, anachro- 
nisms, and absurdities in the plays. There are moral blemishes 
hard to be excused. Almost every canon of good taste, almost 
every rule of grammar and of rhetoric, has been violated some- 
where in their composition — though how much of this is due to 
the blunders of transcribers and printers will never be known. 
Yet with all their limitations, there is a wealth of imagery, a power 
of utterance, a breadth of view, a delicacy of sentiment, a play of 
humor, an exuberance of fancy, a force of passion, an elevation 
of thought, a reach of imagination, and a mastery of language 
which we look in vain to find united in the writings of any other 
author. No more cogent statement of the essential unlikeness of 
these two writers can be found than the fact, that while Bacon's 
style and methods have become obsolete, so that no man now 
thinks, or reasons, or writes in such channels — Shakespeare, on 
the other hand, who may almost be said to have founded the 
modern school of thought, language, and expression, is still the 
model of style and of proportion, whose supreme excellence all 
writers emulate, whose immortal words all nations still repeat. 
His works have become the text-book of the scholars of every 
land and language, the companions of the hearth and the cloister, 
the perennial delight of the stage, the honor and the glory of 
literature. In them is fulfilled that scripture, " There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard : their line is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world." 

The place of Milton among the masters of English style is a 
great one. His poetry is full of fine and lofty thoughts, expressed 
in the most elevated and melodious language. In spite of the 
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wearisome didacticism of ' Paradise Lost,' and the scholastic 
treatment of its theme, so out of keeping with the taste of the 
modern world, it abounds in passages of superb and rhythmic 
beauty. But it is in his minor poems that the most exquisite 
flowers of Milton's poetic genius are to be found. His prose 
writings, though full of theological polemics, and repellent by 
the nature of the subjects treated, have scattered through them 
magnificent gems of expression which will be admired so long 
as the English tongue is read. The leading characteristics of 
Milton's style are its uniform elevation, its splendid imagery, its 
power of diction, and its unfailing rhythmic perfection. 

There is much choice and impressive writing to be found in 
the works of many authors of this period, notably in Sir Thomas 
Browne, whose noble essay on " Urn Burial," though often over- 
laid with cumbrous rhetoric and far-fetched conceits, affords 
some of the finest examples of rhythmic prose in our language. 

Alexander Pope stands at the head of that intermediate school 
of writing in which imagination and passion were retired in favor 
of an exquisitely finished style. His verse is one long succession 
of brilliant and balanced periods, and no writer has carried the 
art of mere form in literature to a higher degree of perfection. 
Its one reproach is that it is intensely conventional. 

This school was accompanied or followed by the robust 
English prose of Swift, the vigorous and simple style of De Foe, 
and the homely, natural utterance of John Bunyan. At about 
the same period came Addison, so overpraised by Dr. Johnson, 
whose graceful and pure style does not save him from the neglect 
which overtakes the writer who falls short of the highest genius. 
Of a loftier type was Dryden, whose poetic power was the finest 
of the century succeeding Shakespeare and Milton. A more 
enduring master of style is Goldsmith, eminent alike in poetry 
and in prose, whose natural, unaffected manner is best exempli- 
fied in the 'Vicar of Wakefield,' "The Traveller," and "The 
Deserted Village." 

There is one modern writer who has exercised a large influ- 
ence, not wholly happy, upon the literary style of the last half of 
our century— I mean Macaulay. Critic, essayist, and historian, 
a writer of marked clearness, breadth, and force, he has yet a 
mannerism even in his best writing, which is far removed from 
nature. Emerson used to say that all the young scholars of his 
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day had to pass through their Burke period : and it may be said 
that the young writers of our time pass through the Macaulay 
period — from which some of them, indeed, never emerge. 
Everybody concedes that Macaulay's style deserves to be called 
brilliant : but his imitators, in striving for a brilliant style, without 
any of that wealth of learning which adorns Macaulay's pro- 
ductions, land in hopeless mediocrity. While his writings are 
full of continual pith and point, their constantly recurring 
antitheses and perpetual brilliancy rather tend to weary the 
reader with a surfeit of fine things. He seems to be always 
writing en grand seigneur, and the story told of his appearance 
at Court might serve to illustrate his literary characteristics as 
well. When attending Queen Victoria at Windsor as a Cabinet 
Minister, Macaulay was informed that there was a saddle-horse 
at his disposal. He replied — "Ah ! If her Majesty wishes to see 
me ride, she must order out an elephant." More of a rhetorician 
than a historian, Macaulay's judgments are frequently unsafe, 
though pronounced with an ex cathedra air which overpowers 
the undiscriminating reader. Take an example of his arrogant 
self-sufficiency as a critic : 

" Whatsoever things are false, whatsoever things are dishonest, 
whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever things are impure, 
whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things are of evil 
report ; if there be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these 

things were blended in Bar^re M. Camot comes forward 

to demand approbation for a life black with every sort of wicked- 
ness, and unredeemed by a single virtue. By attempting to 
enshrine this Jacobin carrion, he has forced us to gibbet it ; and 
we venture to say, that from the eminence of infamy on which 
we have placed it, he will not easily take it down." 

See how the wielder of the literary tomahawk, not content with 
scalping, anatomising and pulverising Bar^re, executes a war- 
dance over the disjecta membra of his victim. And in his 
brighter compositions, like the Trial of Warren Hastings, 
where he paints fine pictures, and dispenses praise, the colors 
are laid on with so heavy a brush, that we distrust instinctively 
the fidelity of the artist. As he evolves his labored contrasts, and 
rounds out his stately periods, we say — here is a style brilliant, 
metallic, impressive, but never even by accident, simple, natural, 
or sympathetic. 
One element in the art of writing not often considered, is the 
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effectiveness of bringing in the names of persons and places as 
illustrations. The writer or the speaker who varies his theme by 
frequent literary, or biographical, or historical allusions, greatly 
heightens the interest of his discourse. This breaks the mo- 
notony of a continuous argument or thesis, keeps attention alive, 
and conduces to the instruction of the reader. The pages of 
Macaulay owe much of their fascination to the wealth of personal, 
geographical, and historical illustrations which he brings so often 
in play, to illuminate his subject. In ' Paradise Lost,' as in the 
minor poems of Milton, the proper names brought into the 
rhythmic flow of the verse greatly enhance the effect. So in 
these lines of Shakespeare, put into the mouth of Henry V, before 
the battle of Agincourt : 

" Then shall our names. 
Familiar in their mouths as household words, 
Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered : 
This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered : 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers." 

How strikingly the proper names here lend themselves to the 
resonant march of the verse. The whole speech is brimful of a 
fluent energy, alive and glowing with valorous purpose, couched 
in language that is blood-warm. 

In the extensive galaxy of critics and essayists whose writings 
have adorned our age, we must place John Ruskin in the first 
rank. He may fairly be said to have created a new literature, 
the literature of art. His reverence for the true and the beautiful 
has never been surpassed, his eloquence in ' description has 
seldom been equalled. He re-wrote certain chapters of his 
' Modern Painters ' again and again, until their melody and 
cadence were such as to satisfy his fastidious ear. His books are 
full of fruitful suggestion, and not even his egotism, which is fairly 
colossal, can detract much from the just influence of his writings. 

Among English essayists whose graces of composition are 
worthy of special note are De Quincey, the gifted and enter- 
taining literary biographer and critic, whose episodical style, like 
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thEtf of the discursive Montaigne, is more captivating than the 
logical sequence of other men ; Leigh Hunt, whose essays and 
sketches of men and events are full of charm ; Sir James Stephen, 
whose ' Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography ' are written in a style 
as elegant and attractive as Macaulay's, but far less artificial ; 
Matthew Arnold, whom some call the first of the later school of 
criticism, clear-sighted, analytic, and perspicuous ; and Cardinal 
Newman, master of a pure, Umpid and finished English style. 
What shall I say of Carlyle, that iconoclast of what are called 
the laws of composition, that creator of a style quite without 
parallel, alike the horror of critics, and the despair of imitators ? 
More painter than essayist, more poet than historian, he suffuses 
all his writings with original forms of expression and provocatives 
to thought. With all the faults of temper arid of cynicism dis- 
played in his numerous works, Carlyle has done more to 
stimulate the intellectual life of the century than any English 
writer, and has left an indelible impress upon modern literature. 

Of the brilliant array of writers of fiction which our century 
has produced, who best deserve the tide of masters of compo- 
sition ? If we concede that the highest literary art is demanded 
in a work of fiction, and that its constituents are — characters 
drawn to the life, unflagging interest in plot and story, and a 
perfect style, then in whom are these qualities more thoroughly 
united than in Thackeray? Of Thackeray, whose style has an 
inimitable and ever present grace, it may be said that he was a 
great-hearted, thoughtful critic of mankind, with perceptive 
faculty of the highest order to see the virtues and the vices of 
society, and skill to describe them truly when seen. His humor 
is as subtle and delicate as that of Dickens is broad and over- 
powering. What novel of any age can be placed above ' Henry 
Esmond ' as a finished and harmonious masterpiece of fiction ? 

George Eliot is unquestionably a great novelist; she is en- 
dowed with marvellous insight, sympathy, breadth and accuracy 
of view, and a style which is so painstaking as to give us no 
careless or unconsidered sentence — such is her conscientious 
regard for finished work. Her only drawback as a writer of 
fiction is perhaps the over-elaboration of her work — some of 
which would be better suited to a philosophical treatise than to 
a novel. 
The freshness, fertility and originality of Dickens are beyond 
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dispute. He lacked the education of books, and there is less of 
literary allusion in his writings than in those of any notable 
author. But the very absence of learning in Dickens has helped 
his popularity ; his books are the delight both of the uncultivated 
and the refined, so that he appealed to two publics, while authors 
of wider culture could appeal only to one. Grant that his style 
is sometimes slovenly, often turgid, and that his pathos is 
frequently affected and sentimental. Grant that all his books 
lack literary proportion — that quality so admirable both in 
Thackery and in George Eliot. " I may quarrel with his art," 
says Thackery, " a thousand times, but I admire and love the 
man." 

Charles Reade is in some respects a novelist of his own school, 
though perhaps not unfairly styled the head of the sensational 
school of British fiction. His style is crisp, nervous and gfaphic 
to the last degree. It belongs to what may be termed the hyper- 
vivid order of writing. 

The stories of Richard D. Blackmore — especially his master- 
piece ' Lorna Doone,' evince no mean powers of art. His 
descriptive faculty is marvellous ; the minute photographic like- 
ness with which he depicts a country scene — a bit of moor, a 
snow-storm, a fishing fleet — is like the perfection of the Flemish 
painters of the old school. 

Turning now to some American writers, and not confining the 
view solely to those who can be regarded as masters of style, our 
early literature may be said to begin with the Mathers. Cotton 
Mather wrote three hundred and eighty-seven books and 
treatises, many of which were sermons three hours long. The 
most extensive work of Mather is the ' Magnalia Christi 
Americana' (A. D. 1702), a work full of information laboriously 
gathered, quaint conceits, superstitions, puns, demoniac pos- 
sessions, witch-craft, and other marvels. It may fairly be termed 
a thesaurus of all the errors of antiquity. The style is fantastic 
and pedantic to the last degree, bristling with Greek and Latin 
phrases and quotations. 

Perhaps the most notable American author coming between 
the literature of the Puritans and that of the Revolution, was 
Jonathan Edwards. He has been adjudged by some writers as 
the keenest and most metaphysical intellect which America has 
produced, and he devoted all his great powers to the maintenance 
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and the defence of Calvinism. In point of style, his works 
represent a marked advance over that prevalent in the works of 
the Mathers and other Puritan theologians. No longer heavily 
overloaded with Latin quotations and far-fetched learning, the 
writings of Edwards are in pure English, though he himself 
lamented their lack of grace and of finish. 

The meed of honor as the first pamphleteer of America 
must unhesitatingly be awarded to Thomas Paine. His plain, 
perspicuous style, homely illustrations, force of reasoning, and 
nervous strength of utterance, rising sometimes to eloquence, 
gave to his best writings, which were those on American Inde- 
pendence, great popular acceptance. 

Benjamin Frahklin's ' Autobiography ' is a book which blends 
the most fascinating interest with the utmost simplicity of style, 
and which has been read by millions, being constantly reprinted. 
No man in America has left upon the whole a stronger impress 
upon his generation. He tells us how he learned his style, by 
first carefully reading an essay in the ' Spectator,' and then 
endeavoring to reproduce it in concise and elegant language. 
His favorite books were Bunyan, Plutarch, Addison, and the 
Bible. 

The more familiar we become with his character and his 
writings, the higher will our estimate of Dr. Franklin rise. This 
poor boy, who began life by selling ballads on Boston streets, 
rose by industry and capacity to be a leader among men, whom 
two worlds have delighted to honor. After he was twenty -one, 
he taught himself Latin, French, Italian, Spanish and German, 
gathered the largest and best private library in America, was a 
life-long student and writer, as well as an active man of affairs, 
and learned to speak French after he was seventy years old. 

It is curious to note the changing fashions of the world of 
letters. The American books of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with a countless multitude of others, have long been 
gathered to the limbo of dead and forgotten authors. Now and 
then one of them is disinterred and read, but only by the literary 
antiquary. Who ever reads the works of the Rev. Joel T. 
Headley ? Yet his so-called histories of ' Napoleon and his 
Marshals,' and ' Washington and his Generals ' were the great 
literary phenomenon of the middle of the century. Published 
about 1846-50, they ran like wildfire, and the presses could 
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not turn out copies fast enough to feed the eager popular 
demand. Over a hundred thousand copies of the ' Life of 
Washington ' by this writer were sold, and the fever to devour 
Headley's melodramatic and sensational biographies, in which 
battles were described in the bombastic style in which the 
ambitious reporter depicts a fire, ran like a nettle-rash through 
the community. The oblivion into which they have fallen is an 
example of the fate which attends the authors who struggle after 
fine writing. Headley and Rudyard Kipling may endure for a 
day, but Irving and Hawthorne are perennial. 

The writings of Washington Irving exhibit all those qualities 
of fancy, humor, and a charming and engaging style which so 
win the reader. High praise was it, and well deserved, which 
Charles Dickens bestowed upon him, when he told an American 
audience : 

" Almost every night when I go up to bed, I take with me a 
volume of Washington Irving : and when I do not take him, I 
take his own brother, Oliver Goldsmith." 

Of the poetical writers of America, there is little time to speak. 
The imagination of Bryant was essentially contemplative. The 
sober tinge which colors all his poetry is well illustrated in the 
remark that in Bryant's poems it seems always autumn. Yet 
there are exquisite pictures of nature, and a refined poetic senti- 
ment, while in the harmony and finish of his verse he leaves 
litde to be desired. 

John G. Whittier is one of the noted names of American 
literature. His later poetry is refined, imaginative, and full of 
local color. The scenery of the Merrimac and of the Massachu- 
setts coast lives in his verse. His meadows and beaches have the 
sweetness and the salt of nature. The rural poetry of our lan- 
guage, rich as it is in fine ballads and idyls, has few things more 
charming than " Maud MuUer," and " Telling the Bees." No- 
where is the life of New England depicted with more beautiful 
realism. 

Longfellow, although more widely read than any other, is 
scarcely entitied to the palm of the most characteristically 
American poet. His refined culture, everywhere apparent, 
suggests, even where he improves upon, European models. 
Beginning with the exquisitely finished ' Voices of the Night,' 
in 1839, his well-earned fame embraces more than forty years of 
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literary activity. His sensitive and impressionable nature ever 
took on a vivid coloring of what he saw and what he read. In 
tenderness, purity and sweetness, his poems are unsurpassed, 
but for rugged force, soaring imagination, and lofty melody we 
must go to other bards than Longfellow. He is eminently the 
poet of the fireside and the domestic affections. The limpid and 
rhythmic flow of his verse has no obscurities such as often daunt 
the reader in Browning and Emerson, but his delicate verse and 
beautiful sentiment wend ever on their tranquil way. 

Walt Whitman has been the object of very undiscerning 
adulation by a few writers — and of derision and denunciation by 
others. The novelty of form in which he puts forth his so-called 
poems, captivates some, while it repels the mass of readers. 
These extraordinary rhapsodies upon man, nature and the 
world, are sung in verses without rhythm and without melody. 
His tedious categories or catalogues of animate and inanimate 
things, his wanton breach of all the laws of reticence and of 
modesty in writing, his gross and defiant animalism, and his utter 
lack of poetic form, render his writings, in spite of an occasional 
elevation of thought and a prevalent spirit of humanity, some- 
thing like choke-pears to most readers. In compositions where 
dissonance takes the place of harmony, the first elements of 
poetic survival are wanting. The popular sense is just, which 
refuses to accept Walt Whitman as a great poet. 

Edgar Poe is in some respects the most marked of American 
poets. His vivid imagination, and keen ear for harmony in verse, 
are conspicuous in the best of his very unequal poems. His 
mastery of tne rhythmic art is such as to win for him from some 
critics the title of the first melodist among American poets. 

To Nathaniel Hawthorne is awarded, by general consent, the 
foremost rank among the novelists of his own' country, and there 
are those who place him above the best of his British contempo- 
raries. A full generation after his best stories first appeared, 
they still continue to gather new audiences of readers, and exhibit 
evidences of enduring fame shared by no other American writer 
of fiction. Hawthorne's stories are so unique and original that 
you look in vain for a resemblance to any model. His marvellous 
power of introspection and of what may be termed moral and 
intellectual anatomy lays bare for us the inmost soul of his 
characters. His imagination works by its own law, and his 
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creative power is of the highest order. Without any intricacy 
of plot, or the smallest artifice or sensationalism, his stories hold 
us by a subtle spell which bespeaks the hand of a master. This 
great artist passed from the world in the very zenith of his 
powers, but the literary legacy he left to us, composed in a style 
that is well nigh faultless — simple, rich, harmonious and flowing, 
would make the reputation of a whole galaxy of writers. 

Of the new, school of American fiction brought in by Howells 
and Henry James, there is no time to speak in detail. These are 
the novels written with a purpose, to restore the realism of life 
to the realm of fiction, instead of the dramatic plots, overwrought 
characters and situations, and happy endings of the old regu- 
lation novel. How well they have succeeded may be matter for 
discussion ; but the marked simplicity of style and the delicate 
handling are worthy of all praise. 

The best work of Mr. Howells, however, is seen in his earlier 
' Venetian Life,' where the mellow and rich tints of the artist are 
in perfect harmony with the scenes which he describes, and the 
cadence of the charming prose has much of the effect of poetry. 

Among our historians Bancroft excels in the analysis of 
character, and his summing up of the qualities which contribute 
to the success or failure of men is often masterly in terseness and 
discernment. A marked tendency toward metaphysical subtlety 
and too wide generalisation was apparent in his earlier volumes, 
with an occasional exuberance of rhetoric. But he devoted the 
riper judgment of a serene old age to a revision of his history so 
complete and thorough, as to prune off many rhetorical blemishes, 
and his work has thus gained in simplicity and in symmetry. 

Motley's style' is sometimes a little too rhetorical — exhibiting 
traces of some impress of the word-painting of Carlyle — but 
his volumes, with their scholarly thoroughness and frequent 
brilliancy, unite the suffrages of nearly all readers. 

Essay-writing has long occupied a high place in literature. 
More than any other form, except poetry, it calls for condensation 
of thought and of language. Many eminent names among 
American writers have put their best work into essays or 
criticism. I may briefly name Irving, in the 'Sketch-Book,' 
Allston, in his ' Essays or Art,' Channing, a broad, earnest, grace- 
ful and eloquent writer; Everett, in numberless refined and 
finished compositions; Willis, fresh, breezy, and sometimes 
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though rarely, thoughtful ; Holmes, the cheery ' Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,' alert, shrewd, discursive, and always enter- 
taining, a writer whose nimble wit skips over creation, from the 
pyramids of Egypt to Boston State-house ; Donald G. Mitchell, 
whose early books of sentiment, ' Dream Life ' and the ' Reveries 
of a Bachelor,' were the delight of all young-lady- dom a gener- 
ation ago, but whose riper literary skill is shown in ' Wet Days 
at Edgewood '; Charles Dudley Warner, the delicate humorist, 
whose charming books are wholesome and restful to tired 
intellects ; James Russell Lowell, that lamented scholar whom I 
do not hesitate to call the foremost of American critics, equipped 
with wide and various learning, a lambent wit, and an exquisite 
style ; George W. Curtis, whose ' Easy-Chair ' sends forth so 
many wise and genial and humorous essays, whose literary skill 
is of the finest, whose catholic sympathies are of the largest, 
whose genial satire is of the gentlest, whose charity is almost 
too charitable for this world ; Henry D. Thoreau, the gifted son 
of the woods, whose naturahsm pervades all of his writings, 
whose books are racy of the soil, the sun, and the dew, — a little 
russet man who found poetry in the flattest regions of bleak New 
England ; Henry Ward Beecher, whose ' Star Papers ' are full 
of gems of thought and expression, the work of a keen observer 
of nature, and master of a genial philosophy of life ; and John 
Burroughs, a prose-poet of rare gifts of fancy, who knows all the 
birds of the air by heart, can tell of the subtle chemistry of 
grasses, leaves and flowers, and weaves into his essays the colors 
of the sky and the sweetness of the fields. 

Of the long roll of American essayists, Emerson stands easily 
at the head. In him, poetry and philosophy meet and mingle. 
He belongs to no school, and his genius refuses to be classified. 
The most ideal of writers, bom into the most materialistic of 
ages, his rare intellectual and spiritual gifts inform all his writings 
with a character entirely their own. Without being consecutive 
or logical (for Emerson never argues, he announces) his style has 
marked individuality, — often aphoristic, dealing much in antithe- 
sis and in paradox. He has absorbed much of the wisdom of 
antiquity, but his learning never overlays his thought. A close 
observer of nature, he draws upon all her kingdoms for illus- 
tration. No man ever put into such eloquent speech his reverent 
sense of the miracle of the universe. Believing that in their 
better and normal moods, all men are idealists, he proclaims with 
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lofty impressiveness the spiritual laws, and the characteristic trait 
of his philosophy is that it is profoundly ethical. One of the 
most sententious of writers, a whole anthology of quotations 
might be compiled from his essays. It is their very terseness and 
pith which combine with their constant and kaleidoscopic change, 
and abrupt transition, to make them hard or obscure reading to 
those who want their literary recreation, like a clear and prattiing 
brook, to flow on forever. As an intellectual tonic, there are few 
writings equal to a course of Emerson. The true test of his place 
in literature is that he grows in popularity with each advancing 
year; and his intellectual magnetism is such as to attract thinkers 
of the most diverse gifts and creeds, who are beholden to him 
for perennial stimulus and suggestion. 

To bring to a close these imperfect and discursive sketches, — 
it will be seen that I have attempted no close analysis of style as 
an art to be learned. Though this might perhaps more nearly 
have befitted the objects of your Association, I have so little skill 
in that direction that I have preferred to trace the characteristics 
of style in the writings of some of the more notable names in 
modern literature. Whether our own age has gained, on the 
whole, in the elements of a good English style, over the preceding 
ones, may be open to debate. Before we insist too much upon 
the superior grace, ease, and finish of the works of living writers, 
it might be well to compare them with some of the master-pieces 
of the age of Elizabeth, or even of Queen Anne. Something 
might be said of the newspaper style of the day, notably the 
reporter's English most in vogue ; and I had an antholog.y of 
specimens, of which I spare you the infliction. Our language 
acquires a rapidly increasing influx of new words, many of which 
are of more than doubtful parentage. It is not needful to be a 
very rigid purist in style, in order to reject and discountenance 
the badly written books and the illegitimate words which tend to 
debauch our literature and to degrade our language. If it be 
one of the objects of this Association to elevate the standard of 
thought and of expression, it may well aid in erecting a barrier 
against the tide of vulgar slang, which is coming in like a flood, 
and threatens to submerge our noble English tongue. We can 
render no higher service to letters than to recall attention from 
the frivolous productions of the hour to the study of the great 
masters of thought and speech. 

A. R. Spofford. 

Washington, D. C. 



